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'What are you talking of," I said in the indignant voice motorists
use when a policeman stops them for exceeding the speed limit,
"Who are you?" the civilian asked in a pleasant voice. That and the
Mirabelle made the face impatient. "We'll take him along," it
stated.
The civilian said in an aside to him that first they should lincl out
who I was. So he asked me again who I was.
"I'm a Hungarian living here in Paris," I said, still in the motorist
voice.
"Show me your identity papers," the face said.
"I don't see why I should," 1 answered, speaking to the civilian.
"He's a General dcr Tolizci" the civilian said. So I took out
my passport and my carte d'iJentite\ and looking at my photo-
graph the Mirabelle-sodden eyes of the general discovered no
likeness.
"This isn't you," he said. The civilian, however, affirmed it was
me. The general changed his tactics and told Joe, who was
frightened and worried on my account, to give: me a drink. Then
he spoke of me to his friend as though ( wasn't there sitting
between the two of them. A very unpleasant experience. Me
contended that Hungarians hadn't blue eyes, nor were they very
tall and even if 1 were a Hungarian, what was 1 doing in Paris that had
fought Germany?
"There are many Hungarians living here," 1 said.
"Oh, really," he said.   "How interesting."
He poked his face nearer and his eyes held my ga/c, and whilst
they held it the ludicrous thought came to me that this man must
have read my novel, Children, My Children, in which f didn't speak
too flatteringly of the Germans of the last war. This only shows the
sort of notions that come to you under the influence of such a ga/e.
"Barman, give him another." No, it wasn't pleasant.
A friend of Mrs. Joe's arrived. She was a good looking woman,
and the general relinquished his scat and started to make, advances
to her. Drinks all round he ordered.
"What's the matter with him? I asked the civilian, now that we
were alone at the bar. The civilian said, "lie's a very good man.
My best friend. He's the right hand of Aussvnniinister von
Ribbentrop." That very good man was talking of peace. Ho drank
a toast to peace and said "Friedc" several times, There was going to
be unbroken peace as long as the world lasted. Germany would
see to that. He laughed a cruel laugh and clenched his list and
then opened it again to raise his glass. He said "fr/cc/c," I never knew
anybody could be so bloodthirsty about pcare.